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heavy taxes. Thus., bound by such economic
questions, Louis XV realized that he had all
the insolence of the parliamentary officials against
him; and he felt the power of a body which, far
exceeding its original privileges, could cause a
real riot in the streets of Paris. Nevertheless by
imperious and peremptory actions he did his
best to weaken men whose baneful tendencies he
knew; sometimes acting with astonishing firmness.

Being Jansenist, Parliament was hostile to
Jesuits and the greater part of the clergy; and
there was nothing but odious petty quarrelling
between adversaries equally irreconcilable and
convinced. In 1753 the magistrates openly flouted
the royal power; Louis XV and Machault exiled
them, only to recall them almost at once.

Ten years later, in 1763, the king, in a magni-
ficent speech before Parliament, clearly set out his
powers and privileges; he condemned any dimi-
nution of his rights and rejected any attempts by
parliamentary members at meddling in his councils
and cabinet meetings.

If the king's words did impose a respectful
silence their effect did not last long. The Seven
Years' War demanded credits which only Parlia-
ment could meet; the Company of Jesus had to be
sacrificed, and, exiled by Choiseul, be driven from
the kingdom in a most iniquitous manner, drawing
on it the sarcasm and ridicule of philosophers and
men of letters.

Abbe Terray, financial administrator in 1769,
tried a beneficial reform, -warded off total bank-